90           THE INSPIRATIONS OF HISTORIANS

'The five books that follow [i.e. Books VI-X inclusive] argue against a
thesis in which the practice of Polytheism is likewise defended in spite of
its being conceded in this alternative pagan doctrine that troubles such as
we have experienced have never failed, and never will fail, to beset Man-
kind, and that the variations in the severity of the incidence of these
troubles are attributable to differences of place, time, and personality. The
doctrine against which I argue in this part of the work is that a Poly-
theism expressing itself in rites of sacrifice has its utility for a life after
Death, though not for our life in This World/1

In this second instalment of the De Civitate Dei, Augustine has thus
exceeded the limits of the initial question that had been set for him by his
pagan adversaries. After asking himself 'Is it because Rome has ceased
to be pagan that Rome has come to grief?' he has gone on to ask himself:
'Can a Paganism which has failed to prove its mundane utility prove that
it has any greater utility for an after life?' And, if he had come to a halt
after he had given his answer to this second question, his work might
have been remembered as an interesting critique of a pair of varieties of
pagan Hellenic religious experience. Indeed, considering that these two
varieties, between them, cover virtually the whole gamut of Hellenic
Paganism, Saint Augustine, in arriving at the end of his tenth book,
would have given a substantially complete Christian answer to the ques-
tion: 'What was this pagan Hellenic way of life that has suffered such
dire disaster in our day ?' Manifestly this is a far larger and more momen-
tous question than the controversial issue raised in the forensic debate
which had originally moved the combative Numidian apologist for
Christianity to take up his powerful pen; but Augustine's second ques-
tion was pregnant with a third; and this ultimate question, which is
the subject of the last twelve books of the De Civitate Dei out of the
eventual total of twenty-two, is the theme that has given Augustine's
great work not only its title but its immortality.

After asking himself *What was this mundane commonwealth that
has fallen ?' Augustine has risen to the height of the implicit consequent
question: 'What is this other commonwealth that remains standing now
that the mundane commonwealth has bitten the dust?' And thus the
Christian theologian-historian's 'obstinate questionings'2 have opened
up to him, at the end of his long quest, the vision of a glorious Com-
monwealth of God which is Hying in two spiritual dimensions simul-
taneously. In the flow of Time it is living by faith while it is running the
gauntlet of the ungodly on its earthly pilgrimage; and in the stability of
its eternal home, for which it is now waiting with patience3 'until Right-
eousness turn again unto Judgement',4 it is already participating in
God's own peace and felicity.5 We need not enlarge here upon Saint
Augustine's conception of the relations between the Mundane and the
Supra-Mundane Commonwealth; for we have touched upon it already
in another context,6 and no summary by an alien hand can dispense a
reader from going to drink at the fountain-head. In this place we have

1  Retractationes, Book II, chap. 69.

2  Wordsworth: Ode on Intimations of Immortality*                    3 Rotnans viii. 25.
4 Psalm xciv. 15 (as in The Book of Common Prayer).

s Saint Augustine: De Civitate Dei, Book I, Preface.                 6 In V. vi. 365-9.